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FOREWORD 


This handbook traces the Sino-Goviet dispute as it 
has developed during the past ten years. Individual 
sections of the haridbook have been separately classi- 
fied to enable the reader to use the material herein to 
fullest advantage. 


The Office of Current Intelligence wishes to ac- 
knowledge the contributions of the Research Staff of 
the Office of the Deputy Director/Intelligence, the Of- 
fice of Research and Reports, and the Cartographic 
Division of the Office of Basic Intelligence. 


Comments should be directed to the Office of Cur- 
rent Intelligence. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


Relations between the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nigt China have deteriorated so far in the past ten 
years that we can say with walidity that they are 
now engaged in their own “cold war.” The two cap< 
dtals no longer see eye-to-eye on how to eonduct 
theiy campaign agains} the West, on how Communist 
parties in the free world should come to power, on 
domestic policies thet those in power should ef- 
feet, ox evan on what constitutes a true "Marxiet- 
Leninist’ party today. 


Party, economic, military, and even atate rela- 
tienes between them have dwindled to the smallest 
possible correct minimum. The Walidity of the 1950 
Sino-Saviet Treaty now is debatable. The 4,000— 
mile common frontier has again become a locus of 
trouble and conflict, as it was many times before 
1949, The two countries cam be regarded as heading 
two avowedly separate wings of the Communist move- 
ment, engaged in & head-on atrugwle for leadership 
of the entire movement. 


fhe virulence of the present confrontation, 
the directness of the insults and accusations that 
have been hurled from each side, and the theological 
certainty of both disputants reflect dimensions of 
antagonicm which are too extensive to be bridged. 
Bocauge both regimes are headed by dedicated Conmmu- 
nists, the dispute has heen couched in doctrinal 
terms: each attempts to prove the heresy of the 
other by quoting from the scriptures of Karxist= 
Leninism, 


This propensity for dialectics has led some ob 
servers to believe that the dispute Was merely ait 
tidenlogical” one, simply a matter of cepnting the 
number of angels=-or devilse--that would fit on the 
head of a pin. Nothing could be duxther from the 
truth. The dispute, fundamentally, is one of deep 
national antagonisms, a power clash of oppoging na~- 
tional interests. This ig recognized by both sides 
and has been expressed by theix leaders in private 
in the past. , 





That the doctrinal argumentation has tended to ; : 
obscure the existence of diametric differences over 








basic policies and interests docs not mean that the 
doctrinal or ideological issues are not themselves 
an important part of the dispute. Conching the dis- 
pute in doctrinal terms has enabled the Chinese to 
pretend to be more Conitmuniet than the Soviets, and 
at the sane time to demand the right to lead the in- 
ternational Commmist movement. The Chinese attempt, 
beginning openly about the middle of 1959, te gain 
at least an equal voice in the establishment af bloc 
policies so that they would support Chinese inter- 
sets has led inevitably to a profound Chinese chal- 
lenge of Saviet authority, 


The struggle that ensued for the support of va- 
ricus Communist parties has resulted in the emer- 
gence of two centers of Communist truth and opened 
the way for a multiplicity of interpretations. This 
has exaggerated the- problem that has haunted Soviet 
Loaders ever since Stalin's death led to a loosen- 
ing of the structure of the Soviet bles and the Com- 
minist world, Soviet policy makers, and the Chi~ 
nese as well, now are unable to impose their wills 
on unwilling gatraps, or to manipulate them for 
their foreign political and economic policies with 
out taking their interests into account. 


The present rupture signifies that Communist 
ideology has not only failed to overcome nationalisn 
within the bloc, but has indeed aggravated such 
sentiment, The USSR, of necessity places its own 
interestea--which it defines as bloc interests--be~ 
fore those of Chine, Peking, believing that Such 
Soviet behavior imperils China’s ambitions, at home 
and abroad, insists in turn that only the Chinese 
4dnuterpretation of Loninist doctrine can save the 
Communist movement--and China's intereate--from 8¢- 
vious harm. 


These basic positions seem ualikely to change 
under successor leaderships, as they did net change 
with the replacement of Khrushcenev with new Soviet 
leaders, They invelve a profound competition for 
authority. They will probably be intensified to 
the degree that China emerges as a great worild power 
For these reasons, the prospect 138 probably for in~« 
ereased levels of tension between these two states. 
They may remain nominal allies for some time, but 
even so this tension will almost certainly be re 
flected in increszed opposition, sore atiemptad 








subversion of the other's supporters, and more re- 
ward for border defenses, There will consequently 
he a growing incompatibllity between Soviet and 
Chinese interests accompanied by an accelerated 
emergence of two competing and hostile Communist 
world centers. 


The history of the Sine-Soviet relationship 
over the past ten years is an extremely complex one, 
not easily summarized, Ey concentrating on deci- 
give landmarks, however, this handbook attempts to 
pregent an account of the struggla as it developed 
from 1954 to 1966. A selected chronology attenpts 
to provide a framework for a clearer understanding 
of the decisive events, An annex describes Sino- 
Soviet ecanamic and military relations, eee 
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I, SELECTED CHRONOLOGY 


20th CPSU Congress-—Khrushchey makes se~- 
oret speech attacking Stalin, setting in 
motion Eastern European attempts to re- 
fduee Soviet control. The Chinese, for 

the fiest time, play 4 role in decisions 


that had once been only Moscow's to make, (1}« 


Chinese article implicitly corrects Sa- 
wiet "one-sided appraisal’ of Stalin, 


Togliatti article advocates “polycen- 
trism™ for Communist movement. UPS Cen- 
teal Committee resolution responds to 
foreign CP criticism on Stalin issue, 
rebuking Togliatti., 


Dur ing unrest in Eastern Europe, Gomulka 
is restored ta tower in Poland over So~ 
viet opposition, with Chinese suppart, 






Liu Shao-chi ~~ visit to Mos- 
gow, Hungarian Kevodution breaks out and 
ig crushed by Saviets, urged on by Chi- 
nese. 


Soviet Government statement promises cor- 
rockion of “errors in intrabloc rela- 
tions. Chinese Government applands stata 
ment, criticizes “hig-power chauvinism,” 


Tito publicly criticizes Savieta over 
Hungary, demands “demecratization"” of 
bloc relations. 


Chinese polithure article rebukes Tito, 
defines limits of tolerable diversity. 





[Tins ave 35 landmarks of the dispute which 


are treated Ln detail in Part IIL. 





1958 


January 


Fabruary 


tLe 


October 


Novyenber 


January~ 
May 


April- 
May 


July < 
Auguet 





Chou En-lai visits Moscow, Warsaw, and 
Budapest, warns Gomulka and Kedar net 
to press autonomy further. 


Wao Tse-tung gives secret apeech urging 
use of “persuasion” rather than “‘re- 
pression” in handling pofular gricvances. 


THundred Flowers” period at peak in 
China, criticism invited by regime, Mao 
stunned by public outery against Chinese 
Conmuniets. 


Hundred Flowers” criticism is abruptly 
halted by regime: savage retribution 
against all critics of regime. 


Sino-Soviet secret agreement on "assist— 
anced to defense technology” is signed. 


Conference of Communist movement is 
heid in Moscow. Mao publicly endorses 
Soviet ag bloc leaders, privately 
presses Soviets for harder bloc foreign 
policy line. (2) 


Series of high-level Chinese party gath- 
eriggs map out radical turn in Chinese 
domestic policies. 


Chinese reject secret Eavlet military 
proposals designed ta put rein on Pe- 
king, Mao makes secret apecch belittling 
value of Soviet military assistance, (3) 


in Khrushchev-Mao talks im Peking, Ehru~ 
shehev ebjects to Chinese plana fox com- 
HUnES , 











August Chinese commnes are formally unveiled, 
Peking implies it has found a shortcut | 
to full Communism ahead of the USSR, (4) 


August— ; . 

September In Taiwan Straits crisis, Chinese find 
Soviet support to be too Little and toa 
Fate. (5) 

1859 

January Mikeyan makes axploratery visit tea 
United States, 

January~« 

February At 2lst CPSU Congress, Khrushchev makes 
indirect attack on principles of Chi- 
Tese commune system. The CPSU declares 
that war can be climinated while capi- 
talism remains, 

March , 

April For first tine, COP, in private talks 
with visiting Communist Teaders, chal 
lenges Soviet authority ta lead world 
movement , 

April Tihetats revolt ageingt Chinese rule, 

: Chineso press attacks India for aid given 

to Dalai Lama, Soviet press does not. 

June Soviets refuse to sive “sample atomic 
bomb" to Peking, thereby “tearing up" 
October I957 wilitary aid agreement. 

Spring= 

Summer Defense Minister Peng Te-huai returns 
from visit to Moscow, challenges Maa's 
economic and military policies with Sa—- 
wiet encouragement and is purged, (6) 

August— z* 

September Sino=-Indian border clashes begin. USSR 


adopts unprecedented posture of public 
neutrality, ainfwriating Chinase. (73 





1960 


Fall 


Sent emtey— 
Getober 


Paebruary 


spring 


Sunmer 


Bumme 


Oe lhober~< 
Kovember 





Khrushchev visits United States, and Sa- 
viet propaganda takes very soft line to- 
werd US, Chinese begin indirect criticion 
of Soviet detente line. (%} 


fhrushchey vielts Peking after touring Us. 
Heated arguments in these final Khrashéhov- 
Mao talks. Subsequent Soviet indirect at- 
tacks on Mac. 


Chinese observer at Warsaw Pact meeting 
yoices strong opposition to Soviet dis- 
armanent and detente polictas, 


Chinese launch massive preses attack on So- 
viet line. After Powers’ 0-2 flight, Mao 
refuses secret invitation to visit Moscov, 
and Khrushchev retreats from detente line 
by torpedaing summit conference with West— 
eru leaders, Chitese lobby against So= 
yiets at WRTU meeting in Peking, Saviets 
organize unsuccessful counterattack at 
GComminist gathering at Bucharest, (9) 


Soviets abruptiy pull thousands of aid 
technicians out of China and break off 
aid to unfinished industrial contracts, 
greatly worsening Chinese economic prob- 
lems, and delaying Peking's advanced 
weapons program, (10) 


Sinue-Soviet border incidents bring ex= 
change of Foreign Ministry protests. So- 
viet plat ta overthrow ptavo-Peking Ai= 
banian lesdershio fails. Soviets and 
Chinese send secret letters throughout 
world Communist movement attacking each 
other . 


Werld Communist movement holds anather 
conference in Moscow, Soviets fail in 
alil-qut effort ta force Chinesa to ace 
knowledga CP3U authority. (11) 





L9B2 


1965 


Spring 


Pali 


Fall~ 


Jameary~ 


Maral 


Spring 


Bovine 


Septenber 


Fall 


Narech 





Soviets ond economie aid to Albania, with- 
draw Soviet naval units fron Albania. 


23nd CPSU Congress hears first direct pub- 
ide Soviet attacks on Albania; Chow En~Lai 
walke out of Congress and goes home early 
after public and private arguments with 
Khrushchev, Soviet-Albanian atate rela- 
tions ruptured, (12) 


Soviets campaign to get world Comminist 
movement to attack Albania and China, 


Soviets stage extensive military mansuvers 
near Viadivoestok simulating repulse of at- 
tack by “aggressors” from Chinese territory 


Public polemics are temporarily dampened. 
Mescow and Peking spar in secret corre« 
apondence over terms for convening new 
world Communist meeting. 


Unrest in Sinkiang among minority peoplea, 
allegedly encouraged by Soviets, leads to 
mags flight into USSR, Central Asian bor- 
ders are reinforced on both sides, Sovriet 


const lates are thereafter closed by Chinese, (13) 


Secret voport to Chinese 8th Central Con 
wittes plenum says Chinese are rightful 
leaders of Communist world, 

Cuban missile erisis coincides with Chi- 
nese invasion of India. Sowlet backdown 
aver Cuba brings violent Chinese attacks 
on Soviet “Munich,” Soviets organize 
eounterattacks on Peking at East Buropean 
party congresses. (14) 


Feking publicly challenges Soviet right ta 
Fas Eastern territerics once belonging to 
113) 


China. 





1964 


Spr ing= 
aumnnmer 


Sumner 


Beptembar 


September 


Fall~= 
Winter 


April 


Spr ine 
SI 


Fail 









Chinese call on all Communists ta revolt 
aepinst Boriet “baton,” and announce Chi- 
nese “general line” to replace Soviet “"gen« 
eral line." Sino-Seaviet party talks in Mosg= 
cow fail. {16} 


Soviets accept partial test ban with U8 on 

terms previously rejected, Moscow uses Chi- 

wese rejection of test ban in propaganda came 
paign to attempt to isolate Peking, Vitupera- 

tive polemics on both sides hit all-time high. (17) 


Train carrying Chinese nationals home from 
USSR with anti-CPSU propaganda is halted by 
Soviet troops: Chinese, forced from train, . 
urinate @11 over Serilet railroad station, 
Foreign Ministries exchange protests over in- 
eddent. 


Soviet drive to convene world Communist con~ 
ference withaut Chinese is stalled by oppogi-— 
tion of some parties in Soviet camp, CPS 
temporarily mutes polemics, Chinese do not, 


Soviets resume polenice with publication of 
Susiov Central Committees report attacking 
Mao's mult, calling Chinese Trotskyites, 


Khrushechey opens all-out new campaign for 
ywordd Communist mecting to Iaclate Chinese 
and bolster CPSU authority, despite Chinese 
refusal to attend and continued opposition 
in Soviet camp, (18) 

+ 


Khrushehes if ousted from CPS! leadershin,. 
New Soviet leaders hold talks with Chou En- 
lai, tut offer for the record to renew oco- 
nomic assistance but refuse ta promise dis- 
avowal of all old Soviet policies and a pub- 
lic apology. After initial hiatus, Chinese 
resume attacks on CPSU. (193 





february 


February 


March 


March 


BE dng 


September 





Kosygin visite North Vietnam and North Ko- 

yea, reflecting decision of new Soviet lead- 

ers to seek expansion of Saviet influence at 
Chinese expense in Asia and among radical 

anti-US wing of Communist movement generally, (20) 


Mao and Kosygin talk in Peking. Mag sar 
eastically rejects Saviet request for end 

of Chinese attacks on CPSU, sais polemic WLAL 
eo cn fox 10,000 years, (21) 


Preliminary Communist méeting=-~planned by 

Khrushchev to prepare world conference=-—hald 

in Moscow without Chinese or their folloyw= 

ers, Soviets forced ta put off world meet- 

ing indefinitely, but Chinese violentiy at~ : 
tack March meeting anyway. (22) 


Chinese Embassy in Moscow exploits anti-US 


demonstration in attempt to create violence 


at US Embassy, Seviet police beat off Chi- 
nese demonstrators, Chinese then organize 

demonstration against Soviet Embassy in Pe- 
king. Foreign Ministries exchange protests. 


Chinese ohstruct and delay transit through 
China of Soviet air defense aid to North 
Vietnam, Chinese raject Soviet private call 
for “unity of action" over Vietnam, despite 
Hanol’s sympathy for idea, (25) 


India and Pakistan fight over Kashmir. Chi- 
nese issue wltinatum to India, then back down. 
Soviets send secret letter to Peking sup- 
porting Indis, warning Chinese of danger of 
US involvement. Later, Seviets sponsor In- 
dia-Pakistan talks at Tashkent, attacked by 
Chinese, 





1966 


October 


Kovember 


Fall~ 
Winter 


Jamar yy 
February 


January 


January 


Maroh= 
ADPAL 





Atertive soup in Indonesia leads to major 
Chinese foreign policy disaster, decimation 
of Indonesian Communist Party, largest pro~ 
Chinese party outside of the bloc, Saviets 
Privately denounce Peking as instigater of 
foolish coup attempt, 


Chinese publicly cali fer organizational 
split in Communist nmorenent. 


Saviets expleit bloc meeting's propasal for 
egordination of aid to North Vietnam, which 
Chinese oppose, Chinese openly dare Soviets 
to ship military aid te Vietnam by sea, de~ 
wand creation of crisis in Europe to help 
Hanoi. 


Soviet letter denquncing Chinese disseminated 
ta CPSU and throughout world Communist move- 
ment, and details of letter are leaked to 
Weatern press. Moscow accuses Peking of seck- 
ing to provoke Sovlet-US war. 


In secret letter to Moscow, Chinese mock 
Sino~Soviet military alliance, term Soviets 
“negative factor" in any Sine-US war, (24) 


Sholepin visits Hanoi, obtains public North 
Vietnamese promise to attend 23rd CPST Con~ 
gress. 


Chinese publish refusal te attend CPST Con 
gress. Only a handful of parties follow 
Chinese example, Soviets score important 
wietory as North Korea and North Vietnam at- 
tend CPSU Congress, endersa Soviet “unity 

ef action" line, (25) 
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Il, LANDMARKS OF THE DISPUTE 
Z0th CPSU Congress and Its Aftermath 


Lee aioe 





Tn 1986, the Chinese Communists for the first time took 
a policy dissgreement with Moseaow inte the public arena to a5~ 
sert a role for themselves as arbiter of intrabloc relations. 
The Chinese were affronted by the violent attack on Stalin 
made by the 20th CPSU Congress and by the fact that they had 
not been consulted in advance. Abewe all, Mao saw the Boas 
wite asgaulte on Stalin's “enlt of the personality" as an 
implicit rebuke ta his own very similar cult. In April, 
the COP published a major statemont “correcting” the appraie- 
al’ of Stalin and presenting 4 Marxist "explanation" of haw 
Stalin's “mistakes” had’ occurred and how similar mistakes 
eculd be prevented. A series of private protests over the 
manner of da-Stalinigation were conveyed by Mao, Liu Shao 
chi, and Chou En-lai in conversations with Soviet leaders i+ 
Mosoov and Peking in late 1966 and aarly 1957. 


‘When de-Staliniaation helped to produce a crisis in | 
Mogeow's relations with Bastern Burepe in the fall af 1956, 
the Chinese intervened, first to make matters worse for the 
CPSU, and then to help reassemble the plecas for the Soviets, 
There is good evidence that the Chinese party encouraged 
the Poles t6 Assert their autonomy if October, and the Chi- 
nese have claimed that they warned Khrushchev against using 
force against the new Gomulka regime. When the Hungarian 
Revolution broke out, howayar, Liu Shacechi secretly went 
to Mostow, and there--sccording ta the Chinese-~lirged the 
Bavletes to use force to prevent Nagy from taking Hungary 
eut of the Communist bloc, Thus Peking intervenéd to ine 
fluence decisions which had previously been Moscow's alone. 


Subsequently, alarmed by what had happened in Hungary, 
Mao stopped encouraging the expansion of autonomy in East- 
ern Burope. In January 1957 he sent Chou En-lai to Warsay, 
Budapest, and Moscow to wart Gomulka and Kadar to respect 
the USSR's position as head of the bloc, and to warn the So 
wiets agadinst repeating the error of “great power chauvinism." 
(Map) Although this helped stabilize the Soviet position in 
Eagtern Europes for the time being, the Soviets continued to 
resent the efdrontery of the Chinese in preguming to define 
the relationship between the USSR and blee countries. As the 
Chinese have sald, the Soviets thareafter “nursed rancor" 
againat then and regarded the CCP as their "biggest obstacle." 
se Vireo ose tae ug Sie mn dar Meodgiud ms a! ae 
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2, The 1957 Moscow Conference 





in Movenber 19597--less than a month after the sign- 
ing of an agreement providing for Soviet assistance to 
China in the area of “new tectnology for national de- 
fense"=-Maa came to Moscow to attend a meeting of the 
lenders of the world Communist movement. Perhaps in 
part payment for the agreement, he publicly acknowledged 
Soviet "leadership" of the bloc. This public concession 
was largely negated, however, by attacks on Khrushehev's 
"onaneful coexistence’ strategy in "heated exchanges" 
during the private negotiations between the Chinese and 
Soviet dalegations. 


In 4 lengthy secret speech to the conference as 
a whole, Maco sought to demonstrate that there had boen 
a decisive change in the East-West balance of forces 
which dictated a new forward strategy for the interna- 
tional Communist movement, Mao belittled the military 
and economic power of the West, and minimized the con- 
sequences of a nuclear war should one result from 4 
new biec offensive. The Chinese followed up with vigor- 
ous attempts to force the Soviets to correct ‘orrars" 
in their draft of the final declaration to be published 
by the bloc parties attending the conference. The 
changes the Chinese compelied the Soviets ta aceepy all 
testified to Peking's desire for a harsher bloc foreign 
policy line--particularly toward the United States-~ 
aod for greater emphasis on the need for violence by 
nonbioee Communist parties. 


The Sino-Seviet confrontation in November 1957-- 
fullowing ou the heels of the Chinese intervention in 
Fastern Europe the year before~-inereased Soviet resent 
ment at Mae's growing assertivecess in bloc policy 
determination. At the same time, the Soviets began toa 
become alarmed at the adventurous tone of the policy 
the Chinese wore pressing. This Soviet uneasiness over 
Mao's advocacy of a more aggressive and hagardous pol- 
icy line probably played a large part in the Soviet 
decision im April 1958 to make major military proposals 





to Poking calculated te give the USSR greater control 
over Chinese actions. “TSECiETe-PeReter-Doaki 











a. The Soviet Nilitary Proposals of April 1oo8 





In the spring of 1958, the Soviet Union presented Commu- 
nist China with far-reaching frepozals which the Chinese 
later publicly described as “unreasonable demands designed 
to bring China under Soviet military control." Ome of the 
Chinese leaders has Raa declared that Moscow proposed 
that a long-range Soviet radar station be established on 
Chinese soil and that a joint Chinese-Goviet fleet be set up. 
This event, the Chinese have stated, marked the real turning 
point after which Sine-Soviet relations began a sharp dacline. 
Khrushehevy has confirmed that such Soviet proposals were made. 
Other clandestine reports, whith lack complete confirmation, 
speak variously of Soviet proposals to establish a Soviet 
radio station and Soviet or joint Sino-Soviet submarine, air, 
and iniasile bases in China and--of specialrimportance--to de- 
ploy and cortrol nuclear weapons in China. AAl clandestine 
reports confirm the Chinese sublic statement that "these 
unjust demands" were "firmly rejected." 


The USSR apparently made these proposals because of mis- 
givings about some of the promides of assistance in military 
technology made or implied in the Sineo-Seviet agreement of 
October 1987, particularly in view of the adventurous foralgn 
policy statements made by Wao in Moscow the following month. 
Having rejected the April demands, the Chinese leadership 
began to count less on Soviet help. In May or June, Mac made 
an important speech to the Military Affaire Com-~ 
mittes of the 1 Which he disparaged the importance of 
nuclear weapons aan the valine of Soviet military assistance. 
There igs evidence that Khrushchev and Mao had a personal al- 
tercation about the April proposals when the two leaders met 
in Peking in Angust 19538, 


The following year the Soviets refused what was evidently 
% Specific Chinese demand pursuant to the Gcteober LOST agres- 
ment for a "sample atomic bomb,” amt reportedly made--or re- 
newed-oan unacceptable proposal for 2 joint defense system in 
the Far East with Soviet control of nuclear weapons and their 
delivery systems in China. The mutual suspicion and distrust 
evidenced by the events of April 1958 were tou be greatly in- 
ereased following the August 1959 fell of Defense Minister 
Peng Te-hual, who was apparentiy the ee pels ailvocate 
of t_accoptance of the Saviet proposals, —FGdewda a ES 
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A new area of friction between Moscow and Peking was 
ereated by the radical turn in Chinese domestic policy 
during 1958. The Chinese announced a “Great Leap Forward” 
intended to transform China into a major industrial power 
in a single decade. They pressed China's hundreds of 
willions of peasants into some 20,000 giant communes 
capable of organizing their labor in seni-nilitarized 
fashion, They deliberately turaed away from the Saviet 
model of relatively cautious planning, investment, and em- 
phasis on material incentives, and sought to achieve fan 
tastic increases in industrial and agricultural production 
through maxinum propaganda exhortation, intensive use of 
cheap labor, and native ‘innovations’ such as backyard 
steel furnaces, These irrational policies produced havoc 
throughout the economy, and helped bring on a subsequent 
general economie decline. 


Worst of all, from the Saviet point of view, the Chi-~ 
_ nese claimed in 1958 that the Pinal achievement of fall 
Communiam in China was no longer far off, and thus implied 
that the Chinese would reach Communism before the Soviets. 
in these claims and the policies of the "Great Leap" as 

a whole, the CPSU saw oa new atd dangerous challenge to 

its leadership of the Communist world. As a Soviet com- 
ment stated in 1963, ‘things were depicted as though only 
they (the Chinese) were really engaged in Communist con- 
struction, leaving other countries behind,” and the Chi» 
nese leaders tried to present their “totally unsound and 
harméwl policy...as an objective law" and “as 4a preserip- 
tion or recipe for other countries.” 


In his talks with Mao in early August 1956, Khrushchev 

personally protested these “innovations.” Later, ag de- 
teriorating economic conditiens in China forced the ol 
lapse of the "Great Leap” and the abandonment of the com 
munes in all but name, Khrushchev repeatedly gihed at 
the Chinese with thinly veiled references to Communist 
leaders who had become "estranged from the masses," to 
digebedient "children" wha had "burned their fingers," and 
to the foolishness of those who desired “pantiess Commu- 
nigm,.” Since Khrughehev's fall, the new CPSU leaders in 
secret correspondence with other Communist parties have 
coutinued to attack Mao and ais cronies for the mistakes 
_of the "Great Leap" and the commune program. LOREE HE 
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§. Taiwan Straits Crisis of 1958 





fn the summer of 19968 the Chinese precipitated tha 
Taiwan Straits erisis. tLiberate’ Taiwan propaganda 
rose sharply and on 23 August a sustained bombardment 
of the offshore island of Quemoy began. It was a di-~ 
rect challenge to the US, and it risked counteraction 
whieh would bring the mutual assistance treaty with 
Moscow inte play, 


The Chinese intention seems to have been not so much 
te mount a major invasion of the offshore islands as to 
exercise political ani psychological pressure on the 
Quemey garrison and the Washington-Taipeid alliance. Ta 
make its threat fully effective, Peking needed 4 firn, 
early, public, and high-level Soviet commitment af sup- 
port, Thie it did not get until after the crisis had 
passed its peak, and even then Khrushchev pledged sup 
port only Lf the US directly attacked Ching. 


Pravda during the ¢tritical first two peeks oi 
tained ambiguously worded pledges of support for China's. 
just struggle,” but Moscow gefused to commit itself te 
any specific military follow-up, In particular, it 
avoided assurances of support with nuclear weapons--un- 
doubtedly the pledge Peking wanted most, 


Meanwhile, the US 7th Fleet moved forces into the 
area in support of the Chinese Nationalists. Faced with 
inkewarm Soviet backing and this demonstration of Ameri- 
ean determination, Chou En<lai suddenly offered on 6 
September to renew ambassadorial-level talks with the US. 
Chou'ts statement marked the turning point, The Chinese 
reduced pressure on the offshore islands and the pros~ 
pect of an expanding conflict dininished, 


Tt was not until after Chou's offer to negotiate 
that Khrushchev wrote President Eisenhower that a 05 
attack on China would be regarded as an attack again t 
the USSh. A seeond letter warned that an atomic attack 
on Chinn would be rebuffed “by the same meand." 


Five years later, at the height of the polemical 
exchanges, the Chinese accused the Sovieta--we think 
correctly--of perfidiously withholding a strong commit= 
ment until 4t could be given without risk. The delib- 
erate course taken by Moscow in the Straits crisis in- 
deed suggests that Soviet leaders were seriously con~ 
cerned that they might be dragged into a nuclear conflict 
clea of interests not shared with the Chinese, (00Nsus 
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&, The Pen Te-hual Affair 





At the Lushan plenum of the Chinese Communist 
central committee in duly and August 1959, Chinese 
Defense Minister Marshal Peng Te-hual, with Soviet 
encouragement, directly challenged Mao's leadership 
and policies, and wis purged after a “violent con~ 
fromtation" with Mao. Peng had returned to China 
in June after a six weeks' tour in the US5R and 
Eastern Europa, While in Moscow, he apparently had 
discussed with the Soviets his dissatisfaction with 
Mao's domestic and military policies, and he may 


. bave been watned af Soviet sanctions if the Chinese 


did not make further retreats in their “Great Lean 
forward" and commune programs. Soon after Peng's 
return tome, the Soviete formally refused a Chinese 
yequest for a "sample atomic bomb." The Chinese 
later claimed that by this action, the Sovieta had 
‘horn up" the October 1957 agreement on military 
assistance, Peng apparently used these Soviet pres- 
sures in arguing for a change of line in July. 


At the central committee plenum, Peng circu- 
lated a memorandum attacking the “Great Leap For- 
ward" and the communes and urging an "about face.” 
Peng alsa evidently demanded that Mao make conces— 
glong on military policy in order to ensure contin~ 
ued Soviet military, technological, and economic as= 
sistance, There is evidence that the Soviet asking 
price for such assistance includéed-~in addition to 
abandonment af the "Great Leap Forward"--acceptance 
of a joint defense system in the Far East featuring 
Saviet control over nuclear weapons and their de 
livery systema in China. Both Soviet and Chinese 
sources report that Peng pressed to have the CCP ac- 
cept this demand. 


instead, Mao rallied his supporters, counter 
attacked, and defeated Feng. With the defense min~ 
ister fell the army chief of staff and a number of 
other senior military figures, The events of the 
lushan glenum constituted another decisive turning 
point in Sine-Seviet relations, and Mao and his 
pearty-nachine supporters have not forgiven the So~ 
Wiet attempt to undermine their authority at home 


by using other Chinese leaders on this oscasion. 
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Sino-Indian Border Conflict 





The border dispute between China and India from the 
first skirmishing in 1959 to the outbreak of major hos- 
tilities in 1869 further inflamed Sino-Soviet differences. 
(fap) The Soviet refusal to stand beside Peking agadnet 
bourgeois India was viewed as outright betrayal. 


China and India had long pressed conflicting ¢laims 
to tundrede of thousands of square miles along the remote 
frontier. In the fall of 1959 forward patrolling was 
stepped up and tension rose rapidly. Peking elearly 
hoped for at least tacit support from Moscow, but the 
Soviets on 9 September took a completely neutral stand, 
despite frantic, last-minute efforts by Peking to dis 
guade Mescow from any public announcement. The Soviets 
jater accused the Chinese of deliberately timing their 
military action against India to embarrass Khrushchev 
on the eve of his trip te the U8, 


The Soviet premier's public statements did nothing 
to appease the Chinese, In November he described the 
Sins-Indian dispute as a "sad and stupid story" and hinted 
that he fayvered compromise, He disparaged the disputed 
area as uninhabited and practically valueless and drew 
attention to how amicably the USSR had settled ite dif- 
ferences with Iran over similar barren territory, His 
obvious concern that Chinese military actions were jeop- 
ardiging Moscow's relations with New Delhi was another 
sore point with the Chinese, 





In late 1962 the Chinese launched a brief full- 
Seale military offensive at both ends of the frontier, 
put Moscow, much to Peking's rage, subseqiiently continued 
ites extensive aid to India, sold transports and helicop~ 
ters to ba used in deployment of Indian forces, and 
talked of providing a MIG-fighter factory. 


Tension again rosa in September 1965 when, during 
the Inde-Pakistani war over Kashmir, Peking threatened 
military intervention and Moscow counseled Chinese cau 
tion, in the end Peking ignominously backed down, and 
the subsequent success of the Soviet mediation effort 
at Tashkent only added salt to China's wounds, Slike kt 
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Some time ago a prominent Western statesman declared 
that Khrushchey is afraid of war and that therefore 
he will not start it. In a conversation with Mr. 
Eisenhower, I asked tim: What do you think? Is this 
statement correct or not?.,. He replied: T am a mil-— 
itary man and frankly, I am very much afraid of war. 
You are quite right, I told him. Only an unreason-. 


vable person can be fearless of war in our days. 


eae Khrushchey speech in Vladivostok he 
athe ywisit to Peking, 8 Oeteber’. 
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The year 1959 saw a markedly faster deteriora~ 
tion of Sino-Soviet relations, in large part because 
of Soviet moves toward easing tensions with the 
United States, Moscow's intention to make more vig- 
orgqus efforts gzlong this line was signaled. by So- 
viet Deputy Premier Mikoyan's exploratery visit ta 
the United States tn January, Khrushchev's arrival 
in the United States and his meeting with President 
Eisenhower ensued in the fall, accompanied and fol~- 
lowed by the softest line Soviet propaganda had taken 
toward the US since World War fI--or has taken gince, 


All this was anathema to Peking, which considered 
the United States the principal obstacle to its ame i 
bitions in Asia and viewed the exertion of maxinua 
Communist revolutionary pressure against the 08 in 
all parts of the world--and the creation of interna- 
tional tension—ag essential ta Chinata national ine 
terests. When Khrushchev came toa Peking to see Mao 
at the end of September, on the beels of his US trip, 
this final meeting between the two men was a stormy 
one, Khrushchev and Mac argued aver the Sino-Indian 
border dispute, which had meanwhile broken gut. 
Khrushchev also is said by the Chinese to have asked 
Nao to accept an independent status for Taiwan, and 
thus to remove it ag 4 cause of crises with the 
United States, Mao vehonently refused, and the Chi- 
hese later said that their party "has not forgotten 
and will net forget this. Moreover, the Soviet 
leader further outraged his hosts by warning then, 
in a public address on 30 September, against "teat— 
ing by force the atability of the capitalist system,” 
After Khrushchey had gone home, Chinese propaganda 
began to voices disbelief in US peaceful intentions 
mera and more vigorougly. 54x months later, Peking 
id nt an all-out attack on Soviet policy. (GOT. 
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9, Peking's April 1960 Anti-Soviet Offensive 





As the Chioese saw it, Khrughchev's actions during 
1969 had set a new receard oF arror and betrayal: he 
had rebuffed them on the question of atomta aliitary ag= 
giutanca, interfered in Chinese internal affairs against 
Nac, hobnobbed with the’ leaders of US “imperialisn,” 
suggeated that Peking should renounce its ¢laim to’ Tai- 
Wan, and uphraided the Chinese publicly for their do-~ 
mestic and foreign policies. 


It April 1960, 28 month bafore a scheduled Soviet 
gummit conference with Western leaders, the CCP un- 
leashed a massive propaganda assault aimed at the poli- 
cles--and implicitiy, the authority--of the Soviet 
Communist Party. Central ta the many indirect indict}« 
ments of Khrushcher's policies published in the leading 
Chinese organs was the cottention that the "poacetial 
coexistence” ine as applied by the Soviets was dis- 
nouraging reyolutionaries threughout the world from 
ataging violent uprisings. in effect, the Chinese 
were appealing to the interests of anti-US radicals 
and blec leaders around the world both to diminish So~ 
vlet influence and to bring pressure on the USSR fer a 
modification of Soviet policy. 


Khrushchey's position was made more difficult by 
the Soviet presidium's decision to publicize the U-2 
dncident in early May, and shortly thereafter Kharu~ 
shohey took a step back from his 1959 detente line by 
terpedoine the Paris sumnit meating. At about the sane 
tine, Mao--whe had just refused a secret Seviet invita-~ 
tion to come ta Moscow for talks-=«publicly taunted Khru- 
shehey over the 7+2 Llneident, 


In early dune, tha Chinese went 2 step further by 
using a meeting of the World Federation of Trade Unions 
in Peking to lobby against the Soviets ameng both Commu~ 
nist and noo-Conmunist delegates. The Soviets now began 
ta counterattack. Late in June, they organized «4 "sur- 
prise assault" on the Chinese at clesed seasions of a Ru- 
tanian party congress in Bucharest, where secret CPST 
documents attacking Peking were read and foreign Commu« 
Hist delegates were urged ta demand that the Chinese 
yield to Soviet dictates. This attempt toe cow the Cccp 
was totally unsuccessful, and the Chinese and Soviet rep- 
resentativyes at Bucharest finally agreed to put off # 
showdown until a ganeral conference of the werld Commu- 
nist mavement im the fall. 











10, Withdrawal of Soviet Technicians 





fhe core of China's indugtrialization program consisted 
of Soviet-designed plant facilities which Moscow had prom- 
ised to build, and Peking's economic plans assused continu- 
ing Soviet technical help. Thus in a very meaningful sense, 
the Soviet pullout in 1960 collapsed China’s timetable for 
industrialization, 


tn the summer of 1960 Weatern observers in Peking re-~ 
ported that a large-scale withdrawal of Seviet personnel was 
under way, and it scon became apparent that Chinese author= 
ities had had very little advance warning. Peking protested. 
in vain, In justifying its move to Communists abroad, Mos- 
dow claimed the pullout was caused by Chinese attempts to 
indectrinate technicians, by abuse of Soviet equipment, and 
by refusal to accept technical advice. The primary factor, 
however, was wiquestianably Moscow's desire to foree Peking 
te back down in the Sino-Baviet dispute, 


Some teaching personnel remained, but the withdrawal of 
industrial technicians was Virtually complete. In recalling 
over 1,300 technical experts abruptly, Moseow showed no con- 
cern for making a smooth transfer of responsibilities to 
Chinese experts, The effect on Chinats industrial construc-~- 
tion program wis immediate and devastating. 


_ & prime example of 4 majoy project that had te be aban~ 
doned is the San Min Gorge dam—-a project ag large as Hoover 
Dam.. Tt was built between 1955 and 1959 under Soviet tech- 
nical supervision, It was designed to be equipped with - — 
eight huge 150,000-kilowatt generators made in the USSR, but 
only one was ever delivered. This arrived just before the 
Soviet withdrawal and was later severely damaged when the 
Chinese attempted to install it themselves. The lake cre- 
ated by the dam ia now rapidly silting up, One disgruntled 
Chinese Communist official has commented that the only so- 
lution is to blow the whole dam up. 


In other areas such as modern weapons development the 
Chinese did not have to abandon projects completely but lost 
valuable headway, If the Soviet Union had not renounced its 
commitments, the Chinese by the early 19604 might have been 
capable of producing nuclear weapons and delivery vehicles 
such as jet bombers and pguided-missile submarines, China is 
now not expacted te achieve a significant nuclear weapons 
capability until 1970 or later, The Chinese aircraft indus- 
try, for example, was well established in 1960, but the Chi- 
nese had to suspend production of combat planes and when ° 
they finally resumed in late 1965 it was with the now obs 
leseent MIG-19 jet fighter. [SECRET NO POperon Disses 
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In November 1960, the absolute majority of the fra- 
ternal parties rejected the incorrect views and con- 
cepts of the CCP leadership. The Chinese delegation 
at this meeting stubborniy upheld its own particular 
views and signed the statement only when the danger 
of its complete isolation became clear, Ft is now 


. perfectly clear that in appending their signatures 


to the 1960 statement, the COP leaders were only ma« 
neuvering, Shortly after the meeting they resumed 

the propaganda of their policy, using as their mouth- 
piece the leadership of tha Albanian party.... Behind 
the back of our party they launched a campaign against 
the CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet government. 


CPSU Open Letter of 14 July 1963 
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fhe Soviets regarded the gathering of leaders of the 
world Communist movement in Moscow in November 1960 pri- 
tiarily as an opportunity to bring pressure on the Chinese, 
to show them how isolated they were in the world movement, 
and thus perhaps to induce them to abandon their challonge 
to Soviet policy. The Soviet leaders had hoped that the 
heavy economic sanctions applied in the summer would force 
the Chinese to accept this position. The Chinese regarded 
the meeting as an opportunity to disseminate their views 
before this unique atidience and to demonstrate fo the as- 
senbled leaders of 81 parties that Moscow's will cauld be 
successfully resisted, It was the Chinese who won. 


When the conference opened, the Soviets started ofi-« 
as they had at Buchatest-«by distributing a lengthy new 
letter condemning Peking. During the weeks of debate that 
followed, the CPSU mustered ites adherents and, in Peking's 
words, "engineered converging assaulte on the CCP," Chi- 
nese party sectetary general Teng Hsiae~ping vehemently 
refused to yield te the pro-Soviet majority. In the end, 
an anbiguous document was produced and signed, embodying 
the mutually contradictory positions of the two parties 
on nhany issues, While the CPaU perhaps succeeded in 
getting more of its poitts included than did the Chinese, 
Mascow nevertheless suffered a major defeat on the cen~ 
tral issue of authority by failing to establish tha 
principle of “majority rule” in the international Commu- 
nist movement. What is more, the Seviets also failed in 
efforts to obtain a condemnation of “factional activities" 
which would inhibit future Chinese opposition to Soviet 
policies. The Chinese later boasted that this was “an 
event of gréat histerical significance” begause it “changed 
the previous highly abnormal situation in which hot even 
the slightest criticism of the errore of the CPSU leader-= 
ship was tolerated and its word was final." 


Although the signing of the conference statement was 
accompanied by public pledges of undying Solidarity and 
mutual affection, privately neither Moscew nor Peking re~ 
garded the document as anything but a. temporary makeshift. 
Ner did elther intend to abandon the strugele for suprem- 
ady. Soon after the conference, in fact, Khrushchey re- 
newed his attack on the Chinese position at what he evi- 
dently vegarded as its weakest point--Albania, the chief 
CCP ally in Peking's battles with Mescow during 1960. 
“~SEGRELL 











12, The 22nd CPSU Congress and the Break With Albania 


As early as the summer of 1960, the Soviet Union 
had begun to move against the Albanians, who had been 
the most ardent supporters of the Chinese at Bucha~ 
est in June 1960, In August, the Seviets incited 
certain Albatiian military und political leaders to 
try to overthrow party leader Hoxha,. This plot failed, 
and the pro-~Soviet leaders were arrested, Soviet 
economic pressures followed, culminating in the with- 
drawal of all Soviet technicians and the conplete 
termination of Soviet ecanomic aid in April 1961 and 
the withdrawal of Soviet naval units from Viore in 
May (Map-Phote}, An acrimonious exchange of secret 
messages was climaxed by a violent CPU letter to 
the Albanian party in August 1961, 


by October 1961, when the 22nd CPSU Congress 
opened, the Soviets were apparently determined to 
foree the Albanian issue into the open, presumably 
hoping thereby to repair the damage done to their 
authority by the Chinese at the November 1960 Moscow 
conference, An unprecedented torrent of abuse was 
hurled publiely at the absent Albanians by CPSt 
spokesnen««nest of all hy Khrushchev, whe went sa 
far as to call explicitly for the overthrow af the 
Albanian leadership. The Soviet leaders at the sane 
time renewed their attack on Stalin, in obvious con~ 
tradiction ta Chinese views. 


The leader of the Chinese delegation, Premier 
Chou En-1ai, responded by reproving Khrushchev publicly 
for his open attack on the Adhbanian party, by laying 
a wreath on Stalin’s tomb, and by suddenly leaving 
for Peking before the cotiwress ended, Agsqording 
to Chinese statements, Chou also “frankly criticised 
the errors of the CPSU leadership" in private talks 
with Khrushchev and other Soviet leaders, 


Following the congress, the CPSU stepped up a 
campaign to mobilize the bulk of the world's Commu- 
ist parties agninet the Albanians and Chinese, In 
December 1961, the Albanians provoked a mutual with« 
drawal af diplomatic representatives from Tirana 
andl Moscow, Saviet-Albanian state, party; and aiii- 
tary relations have been effectively ruptured ever 
Since, ~—~65e 











18. Sino-Soviet Border Tensions 





As Hino-Seviet verbal mudslinging intensified in the 
early 19608, both sides attempted to exploit their con- 
flicting frontier claims and to gtrengthen border security. 
in early 1962, according to refugees, the Soviets began 
aprending reports anong border tribesmen in Sinkiane that 
living conditions were better on the Soviet side and that 
there would be no Soviet restrictions on border crossing. 
Two separate major migrations appear to have resulted. 
About 6,000 border tribesmen crossed during April 1962 
and mare than 50,000 followed im May. Riots broke out 
when the Chinese belatedly acted to stop the flow, Peking 
promptly closed the two Soviet consulates in Sinkiang 
which Had beem centers of subversion, Soviet congulates 
slgewhere in China were shut down shortly thereafter, 


The Chinese are clearly concerned over Soviet capa~ 
bilities to foment whrest among ethnic minorities, and 
probably fear that tribesmen who crossad over to Soviet 
asylum may return on subversive missions. Chinese lead= 
ergs on sevetal occcagions have explicitly accused the So=< 
viets of subversion, 


Sinee 1963 the Chinese have been gteadily tightening 
border controls in the Sinkiang area, They have moved in 
‘aerioultural" troops--mostly ex-servicenen~-to settle 
key stretches of the frontier, and in 1963 they began ure= 
ing people in overpopulated areas of East China ta reset- 
4lée in Sinkiang, Native inhabitants have since been mored 
back about 20 miles from the border, creating the kind of 
cordon sanitaire that exists elsewhere between Communist 
and nen-Communist states. In the Manchurian sector of the 
frentier, no large-scale incidents have been detected, but 
the Chinese have tightened security controls there, too, 
by establishing dozens of new border defense stations. 


there ig also evidence of Soviet concern over Chinese 
intentions along the 4,100-nile common fronticn. 
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14, The Cuban Missile {ri 


sis and Its Aftermath 





Thea Chinese Communist Party made an éxtreme effort 
ta use the Cuban missile crisig# of lnte Oetobar 1962 to 
injure the Soviet position both in Cuba amd throughdat’ 
the world. Shortly befere and during the efisis, the 
Soviets nad made couciliatery gestures to Seking in the 
yain hope of buying Chinese forbearance. In mid-October 
talka with the Chinese admbassader, Khrushchev asked’ that 
tian forent the past and Yetart our relations with a 
clear page." On 25 October, Pravda carried an editorial 
an the Sino-Indian hostilities WHich for the first and 
last time in the years of Sino-Indian border conflict 
leaned toward Poking. When these acts of appeasement 
proved useless, the Soviets quickly edged back to public 
neutrality on the Sino-Indian issue, and began to pre~ 
pare a thorcugh-going counterattack against Peking 's 
campaign of donunciation, 





Once Khrushchov had backed down in the Cuban crisis, 
the Chinese released a torrent of vituperative editorials, 
broadcasts, speeches, and diplomatic notes to Cubs cone 
demning the Soviet “Munich.” The Chinege did“théeir best 
to complicate Mikoyan’s post-crisis discussions with 
Castro by denouncing Kbrushchev's agreement to allow 
inspection of the missile sites and to rémove the IL-38 
bombers ag infringements of Cuban soveraignty. This 
wag done both in the press and in private conversations 


















fha Soviets responded with a campaign organized itt 
November and tha firet weekroé December at four siiccess 
sive. party congresses of Moscow's European followers. 
Each of these gatherings saw a mounting number of the 
CPSU's foreign adherents dragooned inte joining @ 
chorus of denunciation first againet the ATbantians and 
later against the Chinese as wall. The climax came of 
12 December, when Khrushchev delivered an angry speach 
befora the USSR Supreme Soviet impugning Chinese motives 
and policies. Soon thereafter, the Chinose at last Made 
their challenge to Soviet authority over the world Com- 
nminist movement public and official. ~$62-s5022 Be 
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1s. Chinese Challenge to Soviet Far East 


Territories 





Defonding Soviet canduct during the Cuban missile cri- 
sis, Khrushchev in a speech in December 1962 remarked on 
Phing's continued toleration of the “colonialist mithouses" 
of Hong Kong atid Macao. This prompted bitter Chinese edi- 
torial reaction, In March 1963, Peking pointedly raised 
the issue of Russian imperialist aggression against China 
and listed Tsarist Russia among the ‘oolenial powers" that 
tad annoxed territory by compelling Chinese governments ta 
sign “unequal treaties." The Chinese eited three 19th ¢en- 
tury treaties under which Russia acquired vast territories 
in Central and East Asia, and asserted that Peking reserved 
the right to raise the issue af Nynequal treaties’ at some 
tine “when conditions are ripe.” (MAP) 


The USSR answered in September 1963 by attacking those ~ 
whe agitate for “revision of historically developed fron- 
tiera" and warning against the “artificial creation" of 
territorial problems, 


A year later Mao himself raised the question in an in- 
terview with a visiting Japanese delegation. After dndors—- 
ing return of the southern Eurile Tslands to Japan, he at~ 
cused the USSR of extensive land-grabbing in both Eastern 
Europe and Asda. This was China's first public support for 
Japan on the Kurile Islands issue, which had bean a major 
stumbling block to a Soviet-dapanese peace treaty, and Mao's 
yemarks sparked a heated Soviet denunciation of Chinese ¢x~ 
pansionist aspirations. Fravda in early September ancused 
Puking of claiming more thana half million square niles of 
Soviet territory, and called this clear evidence of "how 
fay the Chinese leaders have gone in their ‘cold war’ 
Akaifist the Soviet Union." . 


The intensity of the polemical invective made it 
lear that nothing had come of the Sino-Soviet border talks 
which had begun in Peking in February 1964. From the start 
there had been reports of Chinese intransigence, and the 
Soviet ambassador in Peking claimed that the Chinese were 
insisting on a written acknowledgement that the existing 
border resulted from unequal treaties imposed by Tsariat 
Ruseia. 


One of the most recent ere! Soviet letters to for- 
eign parties confirms that the Dilateral talks eoliapsed 
amid bitter wrangling, and contains Soviet charges that 
China's negotiators :went so far as towarn that Peking would 
consider “other ways" of settling the territorial question. 
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Tang Helaceping, Chinese Communist Party Central Commiites 
Secretary General (R), recelves chilly reception frost SeviatCom- 
rivaist Party Presidium member Mikhail Sudo os he arrives in Maaco 
for “commadely” fatks in duly 1943, 


Soviet leader Khrashehey warily greets Waster megetlaines 
Averell Horrimon (and Lerd Hailsham (R} at the baginnlig of three 
power nuclear arms tales in Moseoer In July 1969, 
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16. The Chinese Spring 1963 Offensive 





Beginning in mid-December 1962, the Chinage party 
at last made explicit its past grievances and present 
ambitions. Peking now openly called on all Communists 
to revolt against the “baton” of the CPSU, and derided 
the Soviets! “temporary oajority" in the world Communist 
movement. It publicly challenged Moscow fo convene a 
meeting of the world movement, apparently expecting to 
profit at Soviet expense as it had in November 190, 
(Later, when Khrushchev tried to turn this to his advan~ 
tage by secking to convene a world meeting which would 
condemn the Chinese, Peking reversed ite position, and 
has since refused to take part in any world Communist 
gathering.) The Chinese at last attacked, by Hane, 
the CPSU atid its leading adherents in the West as be~ 
trayers of revolution, and repeated over and over that 
the real focus of revolutionary struggle was in the 
underdeveloped world and that the real leader of this 
struggle was the CCP. The Soviets replied--with some 
justice-~that the Chinese were seeking to divide the 
eae novement along geographical and racial 
Lites . 


The high point of the Chinese 1963 offensive came 
on June l4——three weeks hefore the stheduled opening 
of SinosSoviet bilateral talks in Moscew.-when Peking 
published its firet explicit attack on Sortet domestic 
policies and threatened te split every Communist party 
whose leaderatip continued. to support Moscow. The Chi- 
nese also prowised to angint as honorary “Marxist-Lenin~ 
iste” 211 revolutionaries outeide the Communist movement 
whe vould carry their banner. 


The PSU responded forcefully. The Chinese officials 
wha had distributed the offensive document in the Soviet 
Union were formally expelled, and the CPSU published | 
its answer in an "Open Letter’ of mid=July. Meanwhile, 
a high-level Chinese party delegation had arrived in 
Moscow for scheduled bilateral talks with the Soviet party, 
After each side had privately reiterated its implacable 
opposition to the other's views and actions, the talks 
pateread out, and the Chinese eventually went home, In 
contrast to the icy reception given the Chinese leaders in 
Moscow, a US delegation led by Under Secretary Harriman-< 
which arrived simultaneously to negotiate the future partial 
test-—ban agreement--wag greeted with ostentatious warmth 
by EKbrushchev. ~*6eReeLAl 


















7. Moscow Exploits Chinese Rejection of 
—_ Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, 1963 





tu late July 1963, Khrushchev, in the face ef China’s 
apen defiance, signed the nuclear test ban agreement and 

’ proceeded to exploit the issue as a convenient and effec~ 
tive weapon to isolate and discredit Peking. He portrayed 
the agreement as a success for his policies toward the Weat 
and played on fears of Peking'a nuclear ambitions in a new 
campaign to undercut China's pretensions to leadership of 
the world Communist movement. 


Ching countered with a stepped-up volley of increas 
ingly violent polemical attacks, Mutual recriminations 
multiplied, culminating with an official government state- 
ment itt mid-September which presented a saathing Indict— 
ment of the attitudes and ambitions of the “wildmen” in 
Peking. 


The Russian statement pointed to the “irrespongible 
stand” taken by the Chinese on the test ban treaty as an 
judivation of theiy overriding compulsion to obtain nuciecar 
weapons, The Russians quoted 1957 statements attributed 
to Maa himself to drive home the point that Peking was 
pushing the world toward nuclear war, after whish-~accord~ 
ing ta the Chinese--"half of mankind would remain alive 
anyway and would build an even more wonderful future." 

The Soviet statement even attributed to the Chinese lead- 
ete the view that “the more people perish, the better for 
the cause of the revolution." 


Exaggerated and distorted as these Soviet charges 
word, they tended toa highlight China's isolation and gen 
eral disrepute on the key issues of war and peace. Largely 
dropping the ideological garment in which the econilict had 
previously been clouked, Moscow was able to make the Chi-~- 
nese look more chauvinistic than ever before, The Russians 
painted an image of the Chinese party as one led by hard 
boiled, fanatical, self-secking nationaliste . 


Khrushehey then tried to administer the coup de grace 
by convening a multiparty meeting to condemn Ching. He 
wae forced to back off, however, by foreign party reluctance 
to excommunicate the Chinese. In the fall of 1993, Moscow 
yeverted to a4 posture of relative restraint, suspending 
its anti-Chinese propaganda and calling for a "chance to 
calm down" before carrying the struggle any further. _(CON- 
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he Chinese leaders are now holding #s an object é 
of special pride their complete disdain of the in- 
ternational discipline of Communista......The Chinese 
leaders are now creating many difficulties for the 
» Communist parties “Ta capitalist countries 7... . 
' » Such insulting epithets are applied to. the vwell~. ; 
- tried leaders fGf these parties? as “faint-hearted |‘ 
: idee 7°: "parrots," "double~dealars,” and. so-On. «++ 
or a ‘The Chinese ‘Leaders are,,.trying to plant at the 
- 44 . head of the working class movement in some coun-- 
: tries all sorts of renegades, devenerates, :and ad- 
cet yenturists..., The CCP leadership...has openly © 
a ee .. w@hegen to Enock together--as a counterbalance: ta. 
ee the world Communist movement--a blee of thase who . 
; shave its views, with its own platform, with group 
discipline, and with its center in Peking. 


“ Sus lov Report to 14 February 1964 
: CP8t Central Committee Plenum 
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Khrushchey Attempts 2 “Resolute Rebufi"--1964 





The vestrained, “statesmanlike" posture assumed by 
Kirushchey in late 1963 failed to check or appease Peking, 
and Moscow seemed to be loging ground before the abusive 
Chinese onslaught. At the turt of the year, as China's 
attacks increased in intensity, Khrushchev decided to 
fight fire with fire. 


Angered by Peking's scornful characterization uf 
the Russian leaders ag “untrustworthy cowards” and 
the USSR as "a tin~peinted spear,” Khrushchev attempted 
fo implement the "most resolute rebufi" he had threatened 
earlier. In early April, after a five-month suspension 
of polemics, the Soviets launched a public counterof- 
fongive stressing that the USSR and China “difier od 
all basic questions.” Woseow tock steps to gather max~ 
imum foreign support in an attempt to ensure that the 
rebuff would be a “collective” one, 


from spring 1964 uvtil his ouster in October, KRhru- 
ahchey engaged im a tit-for-tat polemical exchange with 
Chine and tried to force other parties ta join the So~. 
Viete in omtracizing Peking. Many prominent foréign 
Communists, however, were reluctant ta enderse the or- 
gatigzational atep proposed by Moscow--an international 
noeting of Communist parties to discredit and isolate 
China. 


Khrushchev was so obsessed by a compulsion te 
quash thd Chinese--who had begun toa attack him by nuane~~ 
that he was essentially womevred by the objections voiced 
by key parties such as the Jialian, Polish, and Rumanian, 
and oblivious to the consequences of his strong-willed 
tohavior, As a -reault, his self-defeating tactica aveked 
inereasing consternation abroad and weakened Moscow's 
position in the movement. Khrushchev's flamboyant and 
conptlsive style also met with same disapproval in the 
Krawlin, atrengthened the hand of dissatisfied members 
of the top Soviet leadership, and contributed to his 
overthrow . 


When the new leaders took over in Getober, they 
geverted to a restrained theweh firm public attitude 
toward China. They alse chose the coursé af least resist- 
ance by deferring a controversial multiparty’ meeting to 
prepare 4 world conference which Khrushchev-~des pi te 
the vefusal of Chins and others to participate--had 
scheduled for December. JSECRELUULWORDIOILoae 






















19. 


Sino-Soviet Conflict Continues Despite Ouster 


Lt_To Moscow ,FaiT 19 













The Chinese, of course, took great delight in 
the overthrow of Ehrushchev, but they were probably 
net overly optimistic that his successors would make 
any essential changes in Soviet policy. Although 
both sides adopted a wait-and-se@ attitude and re« 
feained from polemics for a time, it was clear at 
the outset that neither had the slightest inclina~ 
tion toward comoeromise or concession on the substan~ 
tive issues in dispute, 


Private remarks by Soviet and Chinese officials 
veflected considerable skepticiam ever the possibil- 
ity that Sine-Soviet relations could be appreciably 
improved, even with Khrushchey gone. At a Kremlin 
reception only days after his removal, the Chinese 
anhbagsador expressed Peking's continuing contempt 
when, with a gesture toward Soviet presidium members, 
he remarked that “they are all responsible" for dif- 
ficulties with China. 






The new Soviet leaders, however, displayed a 
cautious attitude with regard to the anti-Chinése 
meeting of Communist parties which Khrushchev had 
scheduled for Decembesx and which Had besome 4 cause 
eclebro, the focus of Sine-Sevdet tactical maneuver~ 
ing, Ags the propaganda lull continued, Peking de- 
cided to send a top-level delegation headed by Fre- 
wier Chou En-lai to Neseow ta sound out the situation. 


tn private talks with the Soviets, the Chingse 
premier pressed them to repudiate Khrushechev's policy 
of “peaceful coexistence’ with the West and abandon 
all plans for a maltiparty rump meeting. Choy re= 
turned home empty-handed, however, and a week later 
the Chinese renewed their offensive, demanding total 
Soviet surrender as the price of any imprevement in 
relations, -(ECREL NO FOREIGN Diss 
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Heteath the “"eorrect" and nonpolemical posture assumed 
by Khrushchevts successors emerged a basic decision ta meet 
Peking's challenge and to disprove ites allegations that 
Moscow is soft'dn "US imperialism,’ As a first step, the 
USSR launched a campaign te make inroads among the Asian 
parties which Peking considered within ite exclusive sphere 
of influence. 


The Russian leaders appeared convinoed that the suc- 
eess of their new tactics againat China depended in large 
measure on a vigorous assertion of Soviet support for 
Worth Vietnam--the only Communist state eugaged in active, 
though indirest, hostilities with the leader of the in | 
perialist camp. Accordingly, Moscow took tha dramatic | 
step of dispatching a high-powered delegation led by | 
Premier Kosygin to Hanoi in early February. The Kosyeit 
mission was a direct challenge to Chitiede influence in 
Borth Vietnan and throughout the Communist movement. 





The situation took a drastic, unanticipated turn 
when the Viet Cong attacvked the US base at Pleiku and the 
US began bombing raids over North Vietnan. The Soviets 
nevertheless made clear their determination ta boner 
their commitment ta Hanaits defense, despite the con- 
sequent detarloration in Seviet-D8 relations. 


The Soviets have already supplied North Vietnam 
with surface-to-air misesiles, fighter aircraft, anti- 
aircraft guns, and other military, economic, and diplo- 
matic support. This aid has not, of course, prevented 
Chinese charges of Seviet treachery and cowardice, 
Nevertheless, Moscow probably deems its record to date, 
together with repeated exprossions of “profound grati~ 
tude" from Hanol, evidence enough ta give a hollow ring 
ta Deking'’s allegations. The bitterness of Ching "a 
veaction was demonstrated by its efforts last spring: to 
obstruct the passage of Russian aid to North Vietnam. 


The post-Khrushchey approach inproved Moscow!s 
position not only with the North Vietnamese but also 
with North Korea, Tha North Koreange have taken a few 
steps back from Peking toward a position of neutrality 
in the Sino-Seviet dispute. Pyougyang's propaganda : 
media no longer fellow China's lead in condemning Moscow. 
The Soviets have even resumed certain military aid, ap- 
parently in return for the more forthcoming Korean at 
titude on intrabloc affairs. CORWSECRED oA 
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With Mao Reflect the Depth 


Abta gonlan~-f obruary 
Soviat Premier Kosygin atepped over in Peking en 
route home from Hanoi in February 1965 and taiked with 
Mao Tse=tung and other top Chinese leaders. Kosygin 
professed to desire wnity, but the Chinese dismissed the 
idea out of Hand. He then tried to get them 4t least 
to halt their abusive polemics, but on a11 counts he ran 
into a stone wall. . 


Actually, Kesyein'’s confrontation with Maco was at 
educational--perhaps even traumatic~-experience for the . 
new Soviet leaders. The encounter helps te explain the 
anguanded! eenacks en oy Brezhnev 
and Kosydit to the effect that "China is a bad place 
today" and the oriental mind is indeed “iaserutable.” 






in answer to Kosygin's plea for an end ta polemics, 
Mao waxed poetic. “Open disoussion cases no Harm," 
he contended. "The sky will not fall, fish will not 
stop swimming, women will continue to give birth. The 
battle of pen and paper does not kill. I am in favor 
of it, and it will continue for 10,000 years more.” 


The Russian premier claimed that, with Khrushchey 
gone, "things have changed. We are meeting you half 
way, fraternally." Summarily rejecting this approach, 
Mao berated the Soviets once again for the pGlicies 
laid down at their 20th and 22nd party congresses, and 
thelr "aistreatment" of Albania. Both Chou En-lai, and 
Liu Sheo-ohi joined in thas denunciation of Moscow. 

The Chinese leaders demanded that the Soviets publicly 
apologize for all their past 4Yerrons,” and this Eosyein 
indignantly rejected as “impossibie.” 


Kosygin's stress on the need for Communist “eohasion" 

against the “impetialists” elicited the response from 
Maco that unity will be possible only “when they rise up 
against ote af us.” He predicted a US attack within 

ten years. Angered and perplexed, Kosygin abruptly took bis 
leave and returned ta Moscow to reoort on the arrogance , 
disdain, and “insorutabdlity™ he encountered in the For- 
Hidden Sity. r indehih See ee ae phdaobe kp bacalbak epi cep pobedalickdige Walmart ath adaidy 5 
ana nas 


















From the outset, Khrushchev's s0ccessors ware faced with 
finding a way to retveat, at tolerable political cost, fron _ 
the anti-~Chinese preparatory conference Khiushcher had scheduted 
for December L964, Although talks with Chou En-lai in Moscow 
in early Movember produced no agreement, the Sevyiets worked 
oub an arrangement. in consuitation with other parties, ta 
postpone the meeting. In order ta avoid granting Peking a 
complate tactical victory, HWoscow«-rather than canceling the 
gathering altogether--announced that it had been rescheduled 
for 1 Warch 1965. 


The Russian loaders knew only tow well that they would 
come under fire from many quarters on this issue, and were re~ 
solved not to regent the mistakes of their heavy-handed pred- 
ecessor, Accordingly. in early 1965. under pressure from sev- 
eral influential forelen parties, the Zovieta downgraded the 
status of the 19—party moeting that took placa from 1 to 5 
March ta Moscaw, 


Khrushchev had called for a formal session of a 28-party 
“editorial committee" ta prepare an all-party conference, and 
had made it clear that plans would proceed whether or not the 
Chinese apreed te attend, His successors reduced the deferred 
project to a mere "consultative" gathering, and gave special 
stress to theit ostensible hope that all invitees would par~ 
ticipate, Nevertheless, as expected, the Chinese and six other 
invited parties boycotted the seasion, and the Italiana, Brit- 
ish, and others attended very reluctantly. 


The March meeting was the scene of serious dissension. 
over how beat to meet the Chinese challenge. No consensus 
could be reached. The bland communiqué released after the 
meeting reflected its inconclusive results and, in particu- 
lar, Moscow's retreat on the question of a world Communist 
conferanes , 


Nevertheless. the Soviets still periodically pay lip serve 
ice to the conference proposal. Evidently they feel they 
cannot afferd to let it coliapse completely. Moreover, Mos- 
cow seeks to exploit China's opposition to such a meeting in 
order to demonstrate that Peking is not at all interested in 
resalving interparty differences, and that it fears the 
views of the “vast majority" of parties, The Chinese, for 
their part, attacked the March meeting in characteristically 
scurrilous terms and repeated their demand that tha USSR capit- 





ulato--and publicly apologize--on all major issues in dispute, 
ET LAL. 
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au, Chinese Obstruction of "Unity of Action" an Vietnam 





Throughout 1963, there were batter and protracted 
negotiations among Communist China, the Soviet Union, and 
Morth Vietnam over Soviet military aid shipments to the 
DEY, The Chinese sought~-particularly that apring~~to 
obstruct and delay the growth of a Seviet military pres- 
ance in North Vietnas for fear Soviet political influence 
would follow, To this end, they refused a Soviet request 
in late February for an "sir cerrider"’ across China, and 
vetoed a massive Soviet airlift of military goods to the 
DRY. 


About the sane time, the Chinese vehemently rejected 
a daviet request for air bases in South Chins, near the 
Vietnamese border, to be manned by Sovict persennel. The 
USSR apparently intended these bases to serve as assembly 
points for MIG fighters shipped by rail from the Soviet 
Union, but may also have Wished toa use them te permit So- 
viet pilots te give advanced training toa DRV pilots over 
Chinese airspace. In denouncing this Soviet request as 
a demand for “wilitary occupation," the CCP presumably 
recelled the Soviet military proposals it had rejected 
in April 1958, 


In addition, rail shipment of Soviet air defense 
weapons acrosa China was delayad for many weeks in the 
early spring of 1965 by an impasse in Sino-Saviet ne- 
gottations. In the fall, leng after this problem had 
been solved, the Chinese used procedural excuses toe ob 
struct other Soviet military rail shipment to North Yiet- 
nan for several months, 





Finally, the Chinese ren 
peatedly rejected Soviet proposals for 4a "joint state- 
nent by Moscow, Peking, and Hanoi and a joint summit 
mesting of the three countries to coordinate aid toa 
North Vietnam--despite North Vietnamese support for these 
proposals. In the fall, the Soviets further exploited 
Chinese chduracy by lobbying for a bloc conference an 
add to the DRY, which the Chinese predictably also re- 
dJected. Peking has countered by challenging Moscow te 
Ship its military aid to North Vietnam by sea, deapite 
the risk of confrontation with the United States, and 
by demanding that the Sayiets create a crisis in Europe 
to divert US energies. (MAP) The CPSU has responded 
by accusing the Chinese of seeking to provoke a war 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. sap 
REE WO FOREIGN DISSEM) 














at, Walidity of Sino 


~Soviet Defense Treaty 





The treaty of friendship and mutual assistance worked 
out by Mao and Stalin an 1950 no longer has real validity. 


The secret Chinese letter of 7 January 1966 to the So- 
viet Uniden reinforced earlier evidence that Peking fo longer 
axpects Moseaw to hanor ite treaty commitment, The letter 
--ftiothet wide-ranging polemical assault on the Soviet 
leadership-.implied that Moscow has attempted tu usa the 
treaty as a lever to force Peking inte line and added that 
the Chinese look on the Hussians as a “negative factor" in 
the event the Vietnam war spreads to China. 


Soviet apprehensions over Peking's recklessness appear 
to fave increased rapidly in recent years. Moscow's juke- 
warn support during the 1958 Taiwan Straits etisis sorely 
disappointed Peking, as did Khruahcher's advice, after his 
talks with President Eisenhower, to seek a "peaceful solu- 
tion’ which #ould result in accepting “two Chinas." 


By the end of 1962 the Chinese were implying that the 
treaty was a worthless document and the following year they 
said so openly. In August 1903 4 Chinese representative 
at a conference in Tokyo angrily rejected a claim by the 
Soviet delegate that Russian nuclear weapons provided a 
protective umbrella for Peking. He elaimed the Chinese 
yelied mainly on their own strength to discourage US ate 
tack. A senior Chinese official told we 
ber at about the same time that the tor Perrier 
sidered a “dead Lettex,” 





In ai interview with Egyptian newsmen last spring, 
Cheu En-lai implied that the USSR might not come to China's 
assiatance if the US attacked and cladmed that Peking would 
prefer the Soviets to stand clear, Chou alse teld a Western 
diplomat last November that the USSR would not help Peking 
or even try to prevettt a US attack, Foreign Minister Chen 
¥i had gone even further in September yhans-in an obyicus 
attempt to blacken Moscow-—he suggested that the Soviets 
might join the US and ita allies 44 they attacked China. 


The Boviets have been more catitious, but have warned 
wublicly that Peking dees not hold a blank check on Russian 
military support. In private they have eireylated 4 docti- 
ment which charges that China is trying te provoke a war 
between the USSR and the US, This accusation may be jatended 
to prepare the ground for disavowing any nilitary obligation 


to China should the latter become embroiled in war with thé 
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25, Chinese Party Underscores Rift With Moscow, Early 196 





fhe USSR sent another high-level delegation to Worth 
Vietnam in early January 1966, This group was headed by 
a top Soviet troubleshoeter--politbure aomber and party 
secretary Aleksandr Shelepin. As in the case of Kosygin's 
visit 1l months earlior, Moscow's paramount alm was to 
increase its influence in Hanci at China's expense. 


Initially it looked as though Shelepin had failed. 
His eautious efforts ta persuade the North Vietnamese to 
give serioud consideration to political alternatives ta 
the war, aad to disregard Chinese advice, were clearly tne 
suceesgsful. Nor could he obtain much in the way of support 
for Moscow's anti-Chinese line. 


The only commitment he elicited was a North Vietoam 
ese promise to send a delegation to the Soviet party con- 
gtess in late March. This hardly seemed an earth=shatter— 
tng gain but when contrasted with Peking’s later arrogant 
rejaction of the Soviet invitation it gained added reg= 
OnANCEs | 


The Huseians were delighted at the self-imposed ox-~ 
clusien of the Chinese, particularly since both North Viet- 
ram and Worth Korea sent high-level delegates, These 
representatives pleased Moscow by their clear, if cautious, 
appeals for Communist unity, a tactical line Moscow has 
used to underscore China's isolation and intransigence. 


Thanks to Peking's absence the Soviet leaders were 
able to conduct their congress without fear of disruption. 
Predictably, they assumed an above-the-battle attitude. 
More in sorrow than in anger, they pointed out that 
through no fault of their own--relations with China “re- 
rain unsatisfactory.” 


fhe absence of the Chinese from the Soviet party 
CONgress Was a measure of Peking's determination to steer 
a dogmatic, uncompromising course. China's aging leaders 
apparently felt compelled to demonstrate in this manner 
their gearnful and total rajection of Soviet policies, 
Qnly the Albanian, Japanese, Indonesian, and New Zealander 
Communists joined China in boycotting the congress-~the 
Japanese only after a good deal of pressure by the Chinese. 


Explaining his party's rejection of the Russian ins 
vitation, the Japanese party chief declared that "the 
Japanese aud Soviet Communist parties are, so to speak, 
in a state of diplomatic break.” The same can be said 





of party relations between Moscow and Peking. 
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I. Economic Agsiatance 





The abrupt withdeawal of Soviet technicians and 
the abandonment of major aid projects in 1960 was 
a devastating blow to Peking. The Chinese economy 
has never haze recovered, ane bitterness aver the 


deterioration | in eae gas between Moscow anid ‘Peking, 


The mageive program of Soviet assistance was 
the key element in Commundat China's rapid fndus- 
trial and technological growth in the 19502, Thr 
img the decade the USSR provided more than BL bi1- 
Lion worth of machinery and equipment for canplete 
industrial plants. At least 10,000 Seviet advisers 
and hundreds of tons of blueprints and technigal in 
formation were sent ta China. About §,000 Chinese 
technicians and researchers went to the Soviet Union 
for training and an additional 7,000 Chinese pur 
suad academic atudies there. 


Sines 1960, China has sharply reduced its de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union and has paid of f its 
debts to Moscow. In the past six years Sino-doa- 

ini economic cooperation has declined drastically. 
" CHART) 
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in 1959, when Slnao-Goaviet coumercial rela- 
tiens were at their high point, the Soviet Union 
accounted’ for 30. percent of China's foreign trade. 
The USER experted ta Ching as much as it did to all 
free world underdeveloped countries combined, Half 
of all Soviet exports of machinery and nearly three 
out of every four complete plants sent abroad went 
te China, 


In 1959 China rivaled East Germany as the 
USSR's principal trading partner, supplying twice 
as much to the Soviet Union as all frea world ~ 





COMMUNIST CHINA: COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF IMPORTS 
- FROM THE SOVIET UNION 1959, 1962-64 
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underdeveloped countries together. China supplied 
& fifth of the Soviet Union's total imports, twe 
thirds of its food importe, and three querters of 
its textile imports. Soviet willingness fa accept 
Chinese agricultural raw watertale and large amounts 
of industrial constmer gouds, ospecialily textiles, 
helped China pay for the large-scale ingorts for 
industrialization, (GRAPHS) 


Commutigt China has ackwowledged the receipt 
of lang—term Soviet loans amounting to $1,404 mil- 
lion. Gf this, the lion's share was probably used 
far military purposes. The share allocated to eca- 
noniie developmeatt--#430 million--has been small, 


Since 1960, there haye been major changes 
in the pattera of China's foreign trade, After the 
eollapee of the “Leap Forward” and the withdrawal 
of Soviet technicians in 1960, grain from the free 
world began to replace machinery and equipment 
from the Saviet bloc ag Chinats chief import item. 
Since 1961 Communist China has been importing 5 to 
& million tans of Western prain each year at an an- 
nual cost of $200 to $400 million. 


Sino=Soviet trade has daclined each year 
Since 1960, and in 1964 it dropped to a level of 
$450 willion~-ouly one quarter the Llewel of 1959, 
Despite thie reduction, however, China maintained 
a large export surplus to pay of f its indebtedness 
ahend of schedule, 






B. Soviet (ndustrtal Projects in China 





The Soviet withdrawal crippled Communist 
China's program for rapid lndustrialization which 
depended on the Soviet commitment to assist in the 
building of 201 major industrial planta by 
1967. The Soviet equipment for these plants was 
yalued at $3.3 billion. By the end of 1959, $1.35 
billion worth of equipment for these projects had 
bean delivered and about 150 projects had been com~ 
Bleted. With Soviet and Eastern European support, 
Communist China expanded production of heavy in-= 
dustry from 1952 to 1959 at an annual average rate 
af about JO percent, a rate of growth impossible tea 
achieve without the aid. This flew of equipment 
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and technical assistance had a vital effect on the 
quality of China's industrialigzation, enabling China 
fo produce stich prestige itemg as jet aircraft, sub- 
marines, largo elect®ic generating equipment, metal- 
ewtting machine tools, tractors, trucks, and elec- 
tronic equipment. CHAE} 


When the Seviet technicians left, much work 
rpenadined to be dene on the impertant steel camplexas 
of Pao-tou and Wu=-han, and on construction of large 
hydroolectric stations on the Yellow River. Proj- 
ects which never got beyond the planning stage in- 
eluded facilities for the production of chemicals 
{(niterogon fertilizer, plastics, and synthetic fibers), 
the development of a more balanced steel industry, 
additional support to defense industries (aircraft, 
shipbuilding, and ground armaments), and the pro- 
vision of specialized machine tools and: precision 
dustruments. | | 














Ii. Military Assistance 


Communist Chine was determined to grow into a 
modern military power and Soviet military aid pro- 
vided a good start along this path, Immediately 
following thé Signing of the Mutual Assistance 
Treaty in February 1950, Soviet advisers began ar- 
riving in China. China's entry into the Korean 
War later in 1950 greatly accelerated the flaw of 
Soviet military hardware. 


as the Chinese industrial and scientific hase 
grew, the Soviet Union provided an increasing amount 
ef industrial technology. This permitted the Chi-~ 
nese first to assemble and then to manufacture a 
broad array of Soviet military hardware, including 
tanks, interceptor aircraft, submarines, and elec- 
tronic equipment. Similar Soviet assistance wes 
provided to the Chinese nuclear and missile programs. 
Chinése acientiate and technicians were trained ta 
provide a base which could support native Chinese 
preaduction of Saviet-designed weapons. (ap) 


In mid-1960, however, the blow fell. The So« 
yiet Usiden withdrey almost all the specialists 
participating in these military-related programs, 
the Soviet military mission was terminated, and the 
program of massive military assistance ta China ap 

parently also ended about this time. 


A. Ground Forces Support 


The Chinese Communist army of 1990 was es- 
sentially a mass of infantry men armed with rifles 
and a few sutomatic weapons, with only oa minimum 
ef artillery and an extremely haphazard logistical 
organization, There were about 1,710,000 troops, 
organised into about 210 ill-equipped infantry divi- 
sions, 3 artillery divisions, 3 understrength ar'- 
mored units, and other support unite. 


In 1955, a Natiowal Military Service and 
Conscription Law was promulgated and the conversion 
of what was largely 4 guerrilla-type ground force 
inte a modern army bewan. At that tine the army 
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had grown to 2,289,000 troops, The infantry wae 
reorganized into 115 divisions, but these were 
stronger and better equipped. The namber of 
artillery and armored units had increased sig- 
nificantly with the flow of Soviet artillery 

and tanks into the Korean conflict. By the end 
of 1958 when the first T-54 type tank rolled off 
the assembly line at Pao-tou, the Chinese Com- 
nmunists bad about 2,600 T-34 and a small oumber 
of heavy JS tanks, sufficient to aquip a little 
mere than half the tank regiments. Although the 
Pao-tou tank plant fs large and is capable of 
producing at least 500 tanks per year, there 

ig good evidence that preduction has not reached 
this figure and may even have dwindled to 100 


— cme 
B. Adtreraft 


Apart from providing a large sumber of 
military aireraft, the Soviet Union had embarked 
on a program designed ta give the Chinese a 
capability to manufacture certain types of aire 
eraft. In duly 1994 the Chinese produced their 
first native-buillt aircraft—<2 piston trainer. 
in duly 1956 the first jet engine reportedly was 
produced. In September 1955 the first jet air 
eraftena MIG«17/Presdo--waa turned out at a 
Soviet aid" plant at Shenyang. In 1957 the 
first AN-2/Colt light transport was produced in 
a Chinese plant at Nanchang. Assembly of MiG-19/ 
Farmer jet aircraft at Shenyang began in 1960 
but was suspended a few months later as a result 
ef the Soviet withdrawal. 


tt ig not clear whether Soviet deliveries 
of combat aireraft were completely discontinued 
after mid-1960. The 35 MIG-21/Pishbeds now in 
the Chinese air force were first detected in 1962 
and apparently were received sometime after 1960, 
There can be neo doubt, however, that the supply 
of spare parts was cut off, and that thia vas 
the reason for tha decline in the IL-28 inventory 
from nearly 500 in 1960 to about 250 at present. 








A reduction in numbers of MIG fighters and Soviet- 
made transport aircraft--attributable to a short- 
age of spare parte--has also occurred over this pe- 
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C, Naval Support 


Frou an almost nonexistent base in 1950, 
the Chinese Communists, with the support of the 
Soviet Union, ereceeded ta develep a naval ship~ 
boilding industry. Under Soviet supervision Chi- 
nese yards built five distinct classes of naval ves- 
aegis: tedium-range sibmarines, destroyer escorts, 
gubchasets, minesweepers, and motor torpedo boats, 
By 1959, the Chinese appeared to have assumed re-~ 
sponsibility for the ship assembly aspect of these 
programs, the most important of which was the one 
for the W-elass torpedo-attack submarine, When the 
Soviets withdrew their technicians and stopped ship- 
ping naval equipment to China, the industry was se- 
verely disrupted. Although 17 of the 24 Weclass un- 
its that had been launched by 1960 had been com 
pleted, it tock the Chinese three more years betore 
they could finish the last seven units. Construc- 
tien of two or three Reclagss submarines did net be- 
gin until 196%, and construction of one G-class sub 

was not completed untill 1965. [xi 









Soviet agsgietance to the Chinese advanced 
weapons prograt began in carly 1955 and expanded 
gapidly in the following three years. Construction 
of the rail line that was to serve the misgile test 
range at Shuangchengtzu was begun in mid~1956 and, 
preparations for a nuclear test progran apparent ly 
began in early 1957. ‘The scope of these activities 
in the eatly years clearly indicated that Chinese 
military personnel were to have been trained in the 
operation of Soviet delivery systema. 


Nevertheless, by the spring of 19538 
strains in Sino-Soviet relations evidently prompted 
the Soviets toe put forward explicit prapasals for 
joint control of any Soviet weapons systems provided 











to Chinn. The dispute soon cit inte the whole spec~ 
trum of Soviet aid to Peking's advanced weapons 
progran, causing the Soviets in mid-1958 té with- 
hold from China even a sample atomic weapon and — 
the halting of eanetruction of an important uranium 
metals olant, By the time of the departure of tha 
Soviet technicians in mid-1960, the entira assist» 
ance: program in the advanced weapons Fleld had 
evidentiy been withdrawa . 


In the atomic energy field, the Chinese 
were able to overcome the Sovlet withdrawal, but 
still were unable to detonate their first nuclear 
device until the F411 of 1964. In the missile. 
field, on the other hand, available evidence in- 
dicates that they have had more diffaculty. Most 
of the firings at Shuangchenetgu probably have 
involved missiles left behind wy the Soviets. 
Diring the past few years, however, there have 
been signs of the development of an oo 
Chinese wissile test program. *ft- fs 
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